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Can the Democrats Maintain 


Their Coalition? 
* 


Mr. Jonson: The Democratic convention opens in Chicago tomor- 
row. The Democrats in 1952, and since 1932, have been the majority 
party. Can the Democrats maintain their victories? After all, each of 
our two major parties for a long time have been made up of a coalition 
of diverse groups. Lubell, can the Democrats hold their coalition? 


Mr. Lupexi: My answer would be this: I think that the Republicans 
are going to win in November; but I think that the Democratic party 
will remain the normal majority party in the country. 


Mr. JoHnson: Eby, can the Democrats hold their coalition? 


Mr. Esy: I am inclined to be pessimistic. There are too many strains 
within the parts which make up that coalition; too much conflict in 
abor over economic interests; taxation versus inflation; too many 
strains in the Negro minority and others—too many strains across the 
scene which cannot be reconciled. 


Mr. Jounson: Obviously I am more optimistic than either of you 
wo gentlemen as to whether the Democrats can hold their coalition 
ind win in 1952. President Roosevelt built a new alignment of forces, 
ind this alignment has held together until 1952. It seems to me that in 
948 the Democrats were in far more difficulties than they are at the 
resent moment. 

However, before we can answer this question before us about the 
coalition of the Democrats, we should consider what the parts are 
vhich have made up this winning coalition since 1932. 


Mr. Luseti: I would summarize the elements in the Democratic or 
he Roosevelt coalition very quickly as follows: The oldest part is, of 
ourse, the solid South which has voted Democratic as a matter of tradi- 
ion. Then, to that, largely as a result of the depression, there was 
dded a substantial part of the old Republican farm vote. Now, more 
mportant in terms of what I have also considered the political revolu- 
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tion which Roosevelt brought about, was the rise of the Democratic 
strength in the cities. The strength there has consisted of and been 
largely a result of all the migrations which have come into the cities 
since the 1900’s. There one finds the descendants of the immigrants; 
the Negroes coming north out of the South; also, whites coming north 
out of the South. Those are the major elements which form the urban 
strength, which has been the factor which has made the Democrats the 
normal majority party in the country. 


Mr. Esy: Then you would take the point of view, I gather, on the 
basis of your analysis, that if that coalition can be held, particularly as | 
it gravitates toward the city, the numbers are so overwhelming that the 
Democrats will continue to be strong. 


Mr. Luseti: They will win. It has been shown; they have won five’ 
times already, and it holds together. 


Mr. Esy: So the problem which the Democrats have is exactly that— 
of holding them together. And that leads me into the question of what 
the possibilities are of holding that coalition together. 


Mr. Jounson: It is argued too, by some at least, that if the Democrats 
adopt a liberal program in 1952, they automatically will hold the coali- 
tion together. 


Mr. Lusext: I do not believe that the adoption of a liberal program 
by the Democrats would hold the coalition together, largely because I 
do not believe that the elements in the coalition align themselves be- 
tween what is called liberalism and conservatism in that way. 


‘Mr. Esy: Oddly enough, here is where I have to get off. The 
reason that I would have to get off is simply because of the fact that I 
believe that the contingent parts of that coalition will be held together 
if there is a strong FEPC program and such liberal programs. In other 
words, the Negro vote is not going to get out unless they clearly see de- 
fined issues. I do not believe that you can get out the labor vote unless 
you take very, very specific positions on the issues which affect them. 
I do not believe that any of this coalition can be appealed to by 
ambiguity and compromise. I would like to be convinced otherwise. 


Mr. Lusett: J do not like to be accused of proposing a policy of “am- 
biguity and compromise.” I would draw the distinction somewhat 
differently. I believe that there are these very large segments which 
make up the Democratic coalition and that they tend to be labeled as 
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one thing—and I also believe that the party leaders tend to think of a 
program which will appeal to each one of those labeled groups. Now 
the weakness in that sort of political strategy is that it overlooks the 
enormous changes which have taken place in the lives of these very 
people as a result of the gains of the last twenty years. 


Mr. Jounson: But I would contend, in the case of one of Eby’s points, 
that the northern Negro in the big cities in 1948—for instance, here in 
Chicago, 71 per cent of the Negroes—voted for Mr. Truman; and I 
would assume that a heavy percentage of these were influenced by his 
strong FEPC stand. 


Mr. Lusety: There is no question that in 1948 Truman got a larger 
Negro vote as a result of the walkout of the Dixiecrats in the Demo- 
cratic convention. 


Mr. Expy: Could I push this a little farther? You see, I said that I was 
pessimistic, and the reason for my pessimism is a belief in the necessity 
of having the issues defined clearly enough so that they can rally this 
group, which is a normally Democratic group. In other words, it is my 
contention that the Democrats can win only as they increase the per- 
centage voting of those eligible to vote, and they will only increase that 
percentage on the basis of enthusiasm. 


Mr. JoHnson: We can approach that, Eby, from this point of view. 
Lubell has been out interviewing voters, over the last few days, finding 
out what they think on issues. One question, for instance, which would 
come to mind about whether labor will vote heavily this fall, would 
center on the present steel strike. Is the steel strike affecting workers’ 
attitudes toward the Democratic party? 


Mr. Lusett: On that I could give you the results of my own talks 
with steel workers in Pittsburgh and Youngstown. On the way out here 
I stopped off and sampled steel-worker precincts, and then in Detroit I 
went out and talked to workers who were not steel workers but who 
were being laid off as a result of the strike. I found that the steel strike 
is not having any great or any noticeable political effect up to now 
certainly. As a proof of that I could give you one illustration. I found 
steel workers who were very critical of Phil Murray’s handling of the 
steel strike; and yet, when I asked them for whom they would vote for 
President, they said that they would continue to vote Democratic. 


Mr. Esy: Let me push that a little further. That is consistent with 
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my argument. On the day that President Truman seized the steel mills, 
a very, very famous colleague of mine said, “On this day the Democrats 
were re-elected.” In other words, they created an issue. They indicated 
where their loyalties were. And they stimulated the steel worker in 
terms of his responses. 


Mr. Lusety: That is going a little further than I found on the basis 
of my talks with workers. I did find several steel workers whose opin- 
ion or whose estimate of Truman was more favorable as a result of his 
handling of the steel strike; but what I think is very significant is that 
I found quite a number of steel workers who were going to vote Repub- | 
lican, but not because of the steel strike. They were going to ‘— 
Republican because of taxes and higher prices and, in some cases, 
because of the draft. 


Mr. Esy: Are you saying that we are developing in Alequippa and 
certain of these other cities a new middle class—a middle class which 
grows out of steel workers with several incomes and a little property 
and an apartment house? 


Mr. Luzeti: We are developing that all over the country. I brought 
out in my book that one of the most important developments of the 
whole Roosevelt period was the rise of a new middle class whose roots 
were in the former minority groups. 

I would like to make one further point, on which, I believe, we will 
not necessarily agree, but I think that we may square our difference. 
It largely centers on the question of what the issue is. You seem to 
think that the issue which confronts the Democratic coalition is to be 
defined in terms of the Taft-Hartley Law; in terms of civil rights; in 
terms of these different label slogans, and so on. I believe that there is 
one common issue which holds the key to this election, and that is the 
gains that each of these elements has made in the last twenty years. 


Mr. Expy: Yes, but now you sound like a professor. 
Mr. Luseti: Those are harsh words. 


Mr. Esy: The reason that I think so is that I do not believe that the 
average worker thinks that abstractly. He thinks in terms of Taft- 
Hartley. He thinks in terms of FEPC. He thinks in terms of money in 
his pocket. And he does not think in terms of conditions. At least if I 
had to write the propaganda again, I would specify it. 
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Mr. Lusett: I disagree. First of all, thinking in those terms is not a 
matter of thinking abstractly. I have talked to hundreds of voters in 
he past few years in the course of doing my book and following up. 
All, by and large, tend to translate their political attitudes in terms of 
‘hemselves. I found them very sensitive to issues like inflation—not in 
-erms of the word “inflation” but of high taxes, of rising prices. The 
major problem confronting all the elements in the Democratic coalition 
is the simple one of how to preserve the gains of the last twenty years. 
In 1948, the major threat to those gains was the fear of another 
depression. 


Mr. Jonnson: Let me look at this whole problem in a slightly dif- 
ferent context. In the last twenty years, part of what you call the 
“Roosevelt revolution” has been the emergence of the great metropoli- 
tan centers in this country, the cities of 500,000 population and larger, 
as the dominant factor in presidential elections. 


Mr. Lusett: That is right. 


Mr. JoHNnson: That is, these twelve cities we have are in ten states. 
If those cities are carried by the Democrats by a large enough propor- 
tion, they carry the whole state—get the whole electoral vote. That 
means roughly 230 electoral votes. You need 266 electoral votes to be 
elected President. These ten states, the great urban states, were the heart 
of Franklin Roosevelt’s strength and victory beginning in 1932 through 
1944. In the case of Mr. Truman, he did not do quite so well because of 
the difficulties with the Wallace movement in New York, Maryland, 
and Detroit, Michigan, which took away the electoral votes of those 
three states from the Democratic column. 


Mr. Lusex_: Truman got a million fewer votes in the twelve largest 
cities than Roosevelt did. 


Mr. Jounson: That is correct. The problem, therefore, in holding this 
coalition of the Democratic party together comes back to whether they 
can hold the urban areas. This seems to me the key to the Democratic 
victory in 1952. 


Mr. Lusexy: You are absolutely right about what the Democrats need 
to win. The big problem is that the Democratic strength in those urban 
areas, as a result of the climb of so many Democratic voters from rela- 
tively poor circumstances into the middle class, has made them some- 
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what more conservative in an economic way, in that their main interest 
is to hold what they have rather than get more. 


Mk. Esy: Let us go to work on that. I know the problem of thinking 
not only in regard to what you get on your paycheck but in regard to 
your deductions. But the basic problem—at least what we used to learn 
back in CIO days, when Sidney Hillman was our teacher—was that if 
a high enough percentage of the people registered and voted in these 
urban cities, the inclination, out of their background, would be to vote 
Democratic. Furthermore, the further down you go into the economic 
scale, the smaller the percentage of the people who vote. In other words, 
the only way that you can appeal, not to those who are the new middle 
class but to those who are the dispossessed, is to offer them something 
better; and you offer it in terms of housing, you offer it in terms of 


opportunity. I am interested in pulling out that vote. 
PP y p g | 


Mr. Lusett: I do not think that the vote is pulled out that way, be- 
cause when you offer something better at the same time that you have a 
large arms program, as we have now, you can only do that by taking it 
away from somebody else through inflation. When you do that, you 
either lose votes in some other direction or you keep those voters at 
home. I do not go for this high-vote theory. I think that the results 
show that whole groups shift with different interests. 


Mr. Jounson: I am not sure that I understand your point that you do 
not go for this “high-vote theory.” As I read your book, I think that you 
said that, on the basis of your evidence in the 1948 election, if more 
voters had come out in that election, it would have been a landslide for 
Harry Truman and an overwhelming defeat for Mr. Dewey. 


Mr. Lusett: That is right. My point was that there were more Demo- 
cratic voters who stayed at home than Republican voters. But there 
were reasons why those Democratic voters did not come out. 


Mr. Jonnson: True. You have been stressing just now in this dis- 
cussion that many of the middle-class people in the urban centers who 
built the Roosevelt coalition were built into it because of depression 
difficulties. But now they have some money, and they have a home, and 
they want to hold onto it. They are becoming more conservative. How 
does this fit into the discussion of the Iowa farmer in your book? There 


you point out that in 1948 out there in lowa Mr. Dewey appeared to be 
the radical candidate. 
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Mr. Lusety: That is right. I went traveling through the farm belt 
after the election, and I went into the counties which showed a heavy 
‘wing toward Truman. In one county, Guthrie, I talked to a Methodist 
minister who had never at any time voted for Roosevelt, had never 
voted for any Democrat, but who voted for Truman. He explained to 
ne that the reason was that he was satisfied with the Democratic farm 
rogram and with the prosperity of the farmer. He did not want to take 
a chance on Dewey. As he put it—he used this phrase—“He’s too specu- 
ative!” 

Mr. Esy: In other words, you are saying that it was a status quo 
vote; in other words, they are voting for what they have. 


Mr. Lusett: It is my firm belief that the bulk of the Democratic 
coalition, not all the elements in it but the bulk of the Democratic coali- 
‘ion or the members making it up, are more concerned with holding 
their gains. The difference between 1948 and 1952, if I can say so quick- 
ly, would be this: In 1948, the major threat clearly was another depres- 
sion, and that helped the Democrats cement their strength. At the pres- 
ent time there is the contrary, a conflicting threat which also threatens 
heir gains, and that is inflation. That helps the Republicans. 


Mr. Esy: I accept in your basic argument the fact that inflation helps 
he Republicans. I am only going to push this once more. In the city of 
Chicago, to illustrate it as completely .as I know, there is a great bloc of 
Negro and minority voters. I can say on terms of my experience that a 
ot of the voters in Chicago would like to have Ed Kelly back because 
hey think that they would get better housing, and so on, and many 
nore of the benefits of progressive legislation than they are getting 
10w. They are a tremendous number of people in this city. I would like 
o believe that that middle class which you said has emerged was there. 
| do not see it when I walk around Thirty-fourth Street. 


Mr. Lusett: I do not know what Thirty-fourth Street is in Chicago. 

Mg. Esy: It is on the near South Side. 

Mr. Lusett: If you want to see the new middle class in Chicago, go 
nto any neighborhood where new homes are being built or even into 


Ider neighborhoods where the people are moving out of the lower- 
ncome areas—where they are climbing. 


Mr. Esy: Yes, I understand that. Let us come back to the farmer, and 
1ere I am asking both of you, in a sense, to be a prophet. At the present 
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moment, farm prices are not as stable as they were, and what the farmer } 
is buying, fertilizer and machinery, is going up. Again, on the basis of 
the little sampling that I can do, I think that there is considerable rest- | 
lessness. Would you comment on that restlessness in this regard? 


Mr. Lusext: The last time that I was out among farmers was this 
last February, and I found then that farmers were still quite disturbed 
over taxes and that they felt that the price level was going against them. 
This was inclining many of them who had voted for Truman in 1948 
to swing. There was still what may have been an even more important 
factor, though I did not talk to enough farmers to venture a final 
judgment, and that is the draft. I found that the resentment against the 
draft is much stronger in farm areas than in urban areas. 


Mr. Esy: Yes, quite naturally. The farmer has great problems with 
labor, and when there is a draft taking his sons away from him, then 
he does not have the farm labor which he naturally believes that he 
brought into this world. I know that very simply. One has an economic 


asset when he has a son; and, I suppose, when he is drafted, Uncle Sam 
has taken away the hired man. 


Mr. Lusext: That is right. It is making the old man get up earlier in 
the morning, and he is mad at that; because, you see, with his son on 
the farm, he was getting up at ten o’clock in the morning; and then 
they drafted the son, and now the old man has to get up at six in the 
morning. 


Mr. Esy: The only point I would correct is that no farmer I ever 


knew got up at ten o'clock; the other habit was too fixed. But the 
generalization I will accept. 


Mr. Lusett: I will accept the correction. 


Mr. Jounson: As we look at this problem of labor and voting, at the 
northern Negro, at the farm groups which we have been analyzing 
here, the dilemma, it seems to me, in terms of our discussion of whether 
the Democrats can hold their coalition is that what holds one group 
may cost the coalition another group. And, yet, as I analyze that 
dilemma, as you have pointed out, I think that it was absolutely true in 
1948, when the Wallace group bolted from the Democratic party, and 
then the Dixiecrats bolted, that it did not really affect the winning 


coalition adversely. Rather, it gave the winning coalition more strength, 
more cohesion, and they went on to victory. 
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Mr. Lusety: That is largely true. You are sort of quoting my own 
book back at me, I see. 


Mr. Jounson: Yes. I am trying to show that I think that you are 
unduly pessimistic for 1952. 


Mr. Luss: I will carry it on and show why I am not, for I do not 
think that I am unduly pessimistic. In my book I brought out a theory 
that you cannot gain votes in one direction without losing them some- 
where else. Also, the very fact that the elements of the coalition were 
antagonistic to one another meant that if one started to walk out of 
the party, the allegiance of the others was strengthened proportionately. 
Now that will hold in this election. It holds, for that matter, with the 
Republican party as well. But there is one other factor, and on this I 
really base my judgment as to why the Republicans ought to win. I see 
the inflation and the resentment against that affecting all the elements in 
the coalition and cutting under them. In other words, the civil rights 
issue, a walkout of the southerners, would strengthen the Negro vote 
toward the Democratic party, but I believe that there would be a net 
fall-off enough to elect a Republican, because of the economic changes 
brought with inflation. 


Mr. Esy: Oddly enough, we are on the same track. You remember 
that, when we started out, what discouraged me in terms of the possi- 
bility of victory was the inability to get out the vote, simply because of 
the confusion in issues. Now, in a sense, if I follow you, you are telling 
me about the same thing. You are saying that if enough Democrats stay 
home, then you will have a Republican victory. Or, didn’t I get you? 


Me. Luset: I think that there will be Democrats who will shift and 
vote for Eisenhower, because, in the course of my talking with voters in 
the last week, in four or five cities, I have found enough former Tru- 
man and former Roosevelt voters who are ready to shift to indicate that 
the Republicans can win. 

Mr. Esy: The only footnote which I would put onto that is that I 
had two neighbors come in the other day who were Republicans and 
who wanted to shift to Stevenson. The reason that they wanted to shift 
was that they could not take this eastern, New York, Wall Street 
coalition. 

Mr. Lusett: I found that as well in Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Esy: You did? 
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Mr. Lusext: In one day I ran into three former Taft supporters who 
told me that they would vote against Eisenhower if Kefauver was the 
candidate. Then I went on and asked them whether they would vote 
for Eisenhower if Truman were the candidate, and they said “Yes.” 
And then I asked them about Stevenson, and they said, well, they 
thought that they probably would prefer Stevenson. Then I asked them 
if they would yote for Harriman, and they said “No.” In that case, they 
would vote for Eisenhower. So, who the Democrats choose may affect 
the Republicans. 


Mr. Jounson: If I may interject at this moment, from watching the 
pre-convention activities here in Chicago, I would say that the arriving’ 
delegates are as confused as the individuals you have been investigating. 
As I see the convention at the present moment here in Chicago, it is a 
relatively uncontrolled situation. The Democratic candidates around the 
country, for such offices as governor, senator, representative, have a 
magnificent opportunity to reassert their leadership in the Democratic 
party and to be the factor in molding issues and candidates for 1952. 


Mr. Esy: On the basis of that I feel quite good. In other words, what 
you are saying, if I get it, is that the people today, thinking as individ- 
uals, operating as individuals, having all these pressures on them, are 
wanting to make these decisions for themselves, and that there is a 
magnificent opportunity to reaffirm their leadership. 


Mr. Jounson: Oh, it is a tremendously encouraging development. 
As I see this convention, it is definitely not being controlled out of 
Washington. And if newspapermen are writing about this convention 


from Washington, they are getting a completely misleading picture of 
what is taking place. 


Mr. Lusexv: It is not being controlled out of Washington in the sense 
that anybody in Washington is telling the delegates what to do. But I 
think it is being controlled out of Washington in that what has been 
transferred to Chicago is the battle between Congress and the President 
which has been going on in Washington between the different wings 
of the Democratic party from 1938 on. That is, it will be around a dead- 
lock within the Democratic party that all the candidates will take their 
stands. In a sense, you can consider that deadlock a great roulette 
wheel, and they are all going to be playing a different number. 


Mr. Esy: But you are suggesting a deadlock. One of the things which 
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has impressed me, as I wander through the corridors, is that there is a 
possibility beyond the deadlock, and that is Stevenson. I am not very 
active in this, but I wore a button, and I even met a Louisiana delegate, 
and what they all seem to be groping for is the unifying factors around 
a personality and a direction which would hold the coalition together. 


Mr. Lusety: Most of the delegates would like to keep the party to- 
gether. The decision which they have to make is whether they are 
going to keep the party together or whether they are going to split it. 
And the candidates which they pick will reflect that basic decision, 
which will be made somewhere in the convention. 

I believe that the only way that they can keep it together is by neutral- 
izing that struggle in Congress. That means that they cannot adopt 
those ringing declarations which you thought, earlier, were so necessary 
for victory. 


Mr. JoHnson: Let me come back to your problem of Congress and 
the Executive. Is it not the result of this conflict which, after all, has 
run through much of American political history, that governors out in 
the country frequently are the key choices for President rather than 
someone on the floor of Congress who has been tied up in this snarl? 


Mr. Lusetr: That holds much truer for the Republican party. Up to 
now it has not held true for the Democratic party. 


Mr. JoHNnson: Roosevelt was a governor. 


Mr. Lusei: But in Roosevelt’s case he was brought in before the 
coalition was formed. When they came to the question, the first issue, 
of Roosevelt’s succession, they very carefully held the power within the 
United States Senate, and my own bet is that this convention will end 
up by nominating a United States Senator. 


Mr. Jonson: That is not my bet. It will be a governor. In terms of 
the problem of the Democratic coalition and the convention, let us have 
a quick summary from each of you. What is the real issue which will 
make the difference on who wins this year? Really, is it the question of 
whether the Democrats will hold together? 


Mr. Esy: I am willing to take a chance. It is very simple—a personal- 
ity around which you can unite the various factors and a clear-cut 
delineation of program which gives the people some choice. In other 
words, a platform which is in contrast to the ambiguities which I 
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thought were in the Republican platform—a strong man and a clear 
statement. 


Mr. Lusexe: I would say that, by and large, the election will turn on 
how satisfied people are—if they are satisfied with things as they are, 
they are going to vote Democratic; if they are dissatisfied, they are 
going to change. I do not think that the personality of the Democratic 
candidate will be decisive. 


Mr. Jonnson: And this problem of being dissatisfied you center on 
the question of inflation. Is that correct? 


Mr. Luss: Inflation versus the fear of a depression. 


Mr. Jonnson: Yes. I would certainly disagree with the second part 
of your statement, where you say the personality of the candidate will 
have little to do with the situation. It seems to me that the personality 
of the candidate might result in the fact that this would be an individual 
who could actually hold the Roosevelt coalition together and move it 
on to new developments within the Democratic party framework. 


Mr. Ezy: I would say that, simply because of the fact that you cannot 
postpone the solution of the problems which you said are affecting the 
people, sooner or later you are going to have to have leadership, and 
sooner or later you are going to have the question of inflation to face. 


TOWARD A MORE RESPONSIBLE 
TWO-PARTY SYSTEM* 


Selections from 
“Summary of Conclusions and Proposals’ 


A Report of the Committee on Political Parties of 
the American Political Science Association 
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Part I. THe Neep ror Greater Party REsponsiBILiTy 


1. THE ROLE OF THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


1. The Parties and Public Policy—Popular government in a nation 
of more than 150 million people requires political parties which provide 
the electorate with a proper range of choice between alternatives of 
action. In order to keep the parties apart, one must consider the rela- 
tions between each and public policy. The reasons for the growing em- 
phasis on public policy in party politics are to be found, above all, in the 
very operations of modern government. 

2. The New Importance of Program.—The crux of public affairs lies 
in the necessity for more effective formulation of general policies and 
programs and for better integration of all of the far-flung activities of 
modern government. It is in terms of party programs that political 
leaders can attempt to consolidate public attitudes toward the work 
plans of government. 

3. The Potentialities of the Party System —vThe potentialities of the 
two-party system are suggested, on the one hand, by the fact that for all 
practical purposes the major parties monopolize elections; and, on the 
other, by the fact that both parties have in the past managed to adapt 
themselves to the demands made upon them by external necessities. 
It is good practical politics to reconsider party organization in the light 
of the changing conditions of politics. Happily such an effort entails an 
application of ideas about the party system that are no longer un- 
familiar. 


* The selection printed here is from the Report of the Committee on Political Parties 
of the American Political Science Association which submitted its report to the Asso- 
ciation in August, 1950. (See Supplement to the American Political Science Review, 


September, 1950.) 
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2. WHAT KIND OF PARTY SYSTEM IS NEEDED? 


The party system that is needed must be democratic, responsible and 
effective. 
I. A STRONGER TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


1. The Need for an Effective Party System—An effective party sys- 
tem requires, first, that the parties are able to bring forth programs to 
which they commit themselves and, second, that the parties possess suf- 
ficient internal cohesion to carry out these programs. Such a degree of 
unity within the parties cannot be brought about without party pro- 
cedures that give a large body of people an opportunity to share in the 
development of the party program. 

2. The Need for an Effective Opposition Party-——The fundamental 
requirement of accountability is a two-party system in which the oppo- 
sition party acts as the critic of the party in power, developing, defining 
and presenting the policy alternatives which are necessary for a true 
choice in reaching public decisions. The opposition most conducive to 
responsible government is an organized party opposition. 


II. BETTER INTEGRATED PARTIES 


1. The Need for a Party System with Greater Resistance to Pressure. 
—There is little to suggest that the phenomenal growth of interest or- 
ganizations in recent decades has come to its end. The whole develop- 
ment makes necessary a reinforced party system that can cope with the 
multiplied organized pressures. Compromise among interests is com- 
patible with the aims of a free society only when the terms of reference 
reflect an openly acknowledged concept of the public interest. 

2. The Need for a Party System with Sufficient Party Loyalty— 
Needed clarification of party policy will not cause the parties to differ 
more fundamentally or more sharply than they have in the past. Nor 
is it to be assumed that increasing concern with their programs will 
cause the parties to erect between themselves an ideological wall. Parties 
have the right and the duty to announce the terms to govern partic- 
ipation in the common enterprise. The emphasis in all consideration of 
party discipline must be on positive measures to create a strong and 
general agreement on policies. A basis for party cohesion in Congress 
will be established as soon as the parties interest themselves sufhciently 


in their congressional candidates to set up strong and active campaign 
organizations in the constituencies. 
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III. MORE RESPONSIBLE PARTIES 

1. The Need for Parties Responsible to the Public—Party responsi- 
bility means the responsibility of both parties to the general public, as 
enforced in elections. Party responsibility to the public, enforced in elec- 
tions, implies that there be more than one party, for the public can hold 
a party responsible only if it has a choice. As a means of achieving re- 
sponsibility, the clarification of party policy also tends to keep public 
debate on a more realistic level, restraining the inclination of party 
spokesmen to make unsubstantiated statements and charges. 

2. The Need for Parties Responsible to Their Members.—Party re- 
sponsibility includes also the responsibility of party leaders to the party 
membership, as enforced in primaries, caucuses and conventions. The 
external and the internal kinds of party responsibility need not conflict. 
Intraparty conflict will be minimized if it is generally recognized that 
national, state and local party leaders have a common responsibility to 
the party membership. National party leaders have a legitimate interest 
in the nomination of congressional candidates. 


3. THE INADEQUACY OF THE EXISTING PARTY SYSTEM 
I. BEGINNING TRANSITION 


1. Change and Self-examination—Marked changes in the structure 
and processes of American society have necessarily affected the party 
system. The prevailing climate of self-examination as well as the current 
tendencies toward change in the party system give point to inquiries 
like that represented by our report. 

2. Burden of the Past—Formal party organization in its main fea- 
tures is still substantially what it was before the Civil War. Under 
these circumstances the main trends of American politics have tended 


to outflank the party system. 
II. SOME BASIC PROBLEMS 


1. The Federal Basis—The two parties are organized on a federal 
basis. The national and state party organizations are largely inde- 
pendent of one another, without appreciable common approach to prob- 
lems of party policy and strategy. The real issue is not over the federal 
form of organization but over the right balance of forces within this 
type of organization. A corollary of the kind of federalism now ex- 
pressed in the party system is an excessive measure of internal sepa- 


ratism. 
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2. The Location of Leadership—Party organization does not vest 
leadership of the party as a whole in either a single person or a com- 
mittee. There is at present no central figure or organ which could claim 
authority to take up party problems, policies and strategy. 

3. The Ambiguity of Membership—No understandings or rules or 
criteria exist with respect to membership in a party. Those who suggest 
that elections should deal with personalities but not with programs sug- 
gest at the same time that party membership should mean nothing 
at all. 

III. SPECIFIC DEFICIENCIES 

1. National Party Organs—The National Convention, as at present 
constituted and operated, is an unwieldy, unrepresentative and less 
than responsible body. The National Committee is seldom a generally 
influential body and much less a working body. House and Senate 
campaign committees do not always have a good working relationship 
with the National Committee. Although interest in questions of party 
policy has grown, the national party organs are not so constituted nor 
so coordinated as to make it simple for them to pay enough attention 
to these questions. 

2. Party Platforms—Alternatives between the parties are defined so 
badly that it is often difficult to determine what the election has de- 
cided even in broadest terms. The prevailing procedure for the writing 
and adoption of national party platforms is too hurried and too remote 
from the process by which actual decisions are made to command the 
respect of the whole party and the electorate. The platform should be 
the end product of a long search for a working agreement within the 
party. 

3. Intraparty Democracy.—Too little consideration has been given to 
ways and means of bringing about a constructive relationship between 
the party and its members. In making the most of popular participation, 
the performance of American parties is very unsatisfactory. 

4. Party Research—A party stands as much in need of research as 
does business enterprise or the government itself. 


4. NEW DEMANDS UPON PARTY LEADERSHIP 
I, THE NATURE OF MODERN PUBLIC POLICY 
1. Broad Range of Policy —The expanding responsibilities of modern 
government have brought about so extensive an interlacing of govern- 
mental action with the country’s economic and social life that the need 
for coordinated and coherent programs, legislative as well as adminis- 
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trative, has become paramount. In a democracy no general program can 
be adopted and carried out without wide public support. 

2. Impact on the Public—In a predominantly industrial society, 
public policy tends to be widely inclusive, involving in its objectives 
and effects very large segments of the public or even the whole country. 

3. Governmental Program Machinery—On the side of government, 
in the administrative and the legislative spheres, the twin needs for 
program formulation and for program machinery have long been recog- 
nized. The governmental advance toward program formulation needs 
now to be paralleled in the political sphere proper—above all, in the 
party system. 

II. RISE OF NATION-WIDE POLICY ISSUES 

1. An Historic Trend—The changes in the nature and scope of pub- 
ic policy are the result of changes in the social structure and in the econ- 
omy of the United States. 

2. Past and Present Factors—There has been in recent decades a 
continuing decline of sectionalism. Party organization designed to deal 
with the increasing volume of national issues must give wide range to 
the national party leadership. 

3. New Interest Groups in Politics —The economic and social factors 
that have reduced the weight of sectionalism have also resulted in the 
development of a new type of interest groups, built upon large member- 
ship. To a much greater extent than in the past, they operate as if they 
were auxiliary organizations of one or the other party. 


5. THE QUESTION OF CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
1. A Cabinet System?—A responsible cabinet system makes the lead- 
ers of the majority collectively accountable for the conduct of the 


government. 
2. Strong Parties as a Condition—To amend the Constitution in 


order to create a responsible cabinet system is not a practicable way of 


getting more effective parties. 
3, Adaptation Within the Constitution—The parties can do much to 
adapt the usages under the Constitution to their purposes. 


Part II. Proposats FoR Party REsPoNSIBILITY 
6. NATIONAL PARTY ORGANIZATION 
I. PRINCIPAL PARTY BODIES 
1. The National Convention—We assume its continuation as the 
principal representative and deliberative organ of the party. The con- 
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vention should meet at least biennially, with easy provision for special 
meetings. It should also cease to be a delegate convention of unwieldy 
size. 

2. The National Committee—It is highly desirable for the National 
Convention to reassert its authority over the National Committee 
through a more active participation in the final selection of the com- 
mittee membership. It is also desirable that the members of the Na- 
tional Committee reflect the actual strength of the party within the 
areas they represent. 

3. The Party Council—We propose a Party Council of 50 members. 
Such a Party Council should consider and settle the larger problems of 
party management, within limits prescribed by the National Conven- 
tion; propose a preliminary draft of the party platform to the National 
Convention; interpret the platform in relation to current problems; 
choose for the National Convention the group of party leaders outside 
the party organizations; consider and make recommendations to appro- 
priate party organs in respect to congressional candidates; and make 
recommendations to the National Convention, the National Committee 
or other appropriate party organs with respect to conspicuous depar- 
tures from general party decisions by state or local party organizations. 
In presidential years, the council would naturally become a place for 
the discussion of presidential candidacies, and might well perform the 
useful function of screening these candidacies in a preliminary way. 
Within this Party Council there might well be a smaller group of party 
advisers to serve as a party cabinet. 


II, INTRAPARTY RELATIONSHIPS 


1. State and Local Party Organizations—Organizational patterns of 
the parties are predicated on the assumption that a party committee is 
necessary for each electoral area. There is a growing dissatisfaction 
with the results of this system on the local level, especially the multi- 
plicity of organizations. An increasing number of state legislators are 
noting the breakdown or lack of party responsibility and discipline and 
the growth of internal separatism in state government. It is necessary 
for both parties to reexamine their purposes and functions in the light 
of the present-day environment, state and local, in which they operate. 

2. Relations between National, State and Local Organizations — 
Establishment of a Party Council would do much to coordinate the dif- 
ferent party organizations and should be pressed with that objective in 
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mind. Regional conferences held by both parties have clearly been 
fruitful. Regional party organizations should be encouraged. Local 
party organizations should be imbued with a stronger sense of loyalty 
to the entire party organization and feel their responsibility for promot- 
ing the broader policies of the party. This can be done by fostering local 
party meetings, regularly and frequently held, perhaps monthly. The 
national organization may deal with conspicuous or continued dis- 
loyalty on the part of any state organization. Consideration should be 
given to the development of additional means of dealing with rebellious 
and disloyal state organizations. 

3. Headquarters and Stafj—Both parties are now aware of the need 
to maintain permanent headquarters, with staff equipped for research 
and publicity. A beginning has been made, but much still remains to 
be done. Staff development at party headquarters provides the essential 
mechanism to enable each party to concern itself appropriately with its 
continuing responsibilities. 


7. PARTY PLATFORMS 
I. NATURE OF THE PLATFORM 


1. Alternative Purposes—Should the party platform be a statement 
of general principles representing the permanent or long-range philos- 
ophy of the party? Or should it state the party’s position on immediate 
issues? Actually, the platform is usually made up of both the more 
permanent and the more fleeting elements. 

2. Interpretation of the Platform—As a body representing the vari- 
ous parts of the party structure, the Party Council should be able to give 
authoritative and reasonably acceptable interpretations of the platform. 

3. National-state Platform Conflicts ——What is needed is better coordi- 
nation in the declaration of party principles. The Party Council would 
be the appropriate party agency to interpret the respective platforms 
and determine the right position in case of conflict. There is very little 
likelihood indeed for the Party Council to be inconsiderate of arguable 
claims of state autonomy. 

4. Binding Character—In spite of clear implications and express 
pledges, there has been much difference of opinion as to the exact bind- 
ing quality of a platform. All of this suggests the need for appropriate 
machinery, such as a Party Council, to interpret and apply the national 
program in respect to doubts or details. When that is done by way of 
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authoritative and continuing statement, the party program should be 
considered generally binding. 


II. PROBLEMS OF PLATFORM-MAKING 

1. Method of Formulating Party Platforms——Occasionally the state 
platforms are deliberately delayed until after the national platform has 
been adopted, in order to have a basis for conformity. Such practice is 
to be encouraged, and state legislation that prevents it ought to be 
changed. A method of platform-making that is closely related to the 
congressional as well as to the presidential campaign must be developed, 
and with more direct participation by the party members of Congress. 

2. Improvement of Platforms and Platform-making.—In both parties, 
the Platform Committee or a working part of it is now appointed some 
weeks in advance of the National Convention. The practice of holding 
public hearings on the policies to be incorporated into the platform has 
been fairly well established. This consultation is of importance, for it 
makes the parties aware of the interest in particular policies. 

3. Proposals—Party platforms should be formulated at least every 
two years. National platforms should emphasize general party principles 
and national issues. State and local platforms should be expected to con- 
form to the national platform on matters of general party principle or 
on national policies. To achieve better machinery for platform-making, 
the Party Council, when set up, should prepare a tentative draft well 
in advance of the National Convention for the consideration of the 
appropriate convention committee and the convention itself. Local party 


meetings should be held for the discussion and consideration of plat- 
form proposals... . 


